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The Right Films Promote 


Humane Education 


THE BELL OF ATRI 


illustrating Longfellow’s poem of 
the same title and 


IN BEHALF OF ANIMALS 


showing the practical work of the 

Massachusetts S. P. C. A., its Rest 

Farm for Horses at Methuen, and 
the Angell Animal Hospital 


For terms of sale or rent, address 
Secretary, 180 Longwood Ave. 
Boston 


LOCHAVEN CABINS 
ROUTE 3 
DANIEL WEBSTER HIGHWAY 
MEREDITH, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Open May 30— October 12 
Heated, Hot and Cold Water 


Just use 
Cuticura 
Soap and 
Ointment 
according to 
directions. 


CUTICURA 


SOAP & OINTMENT 


LOOSE 


DANDRUFF 


HELP RELIEVE 
QUICKLY, 
EASILY, SIMPLY. 


Since 1832 
J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 


Gndertakers 
BOSTON—BROOKLINE—CAMBRIDGE 


City and out-of-town service 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Supplies 


For sale by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A, 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. 


Titles in bold-face type are of books or booklets 


Our Dumb Animals, 1942, bound volume $1.00 
Our Dumb Animals, 1939, 1940, and 1941, 

Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, attrac- 

tive pictures and verses, six in set .. 1.00 


Colored Posters, 17 x 22 inches, eight in 
the set . is -5 cts. each; eight for 35 cts. 


About the Horse 


Black Beauty (English), cloth .......... 50 cts. 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores, etc. ....$0.60 oer 290 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5 ...... 
The Bell of Atri, poem by Longfellow .. .50 ‘“ ‘“ 
Suggestions for Riding Stables, 4 pp. .... Free 
Tips on Saddle Horses, 4 pp. ............ Free 
The Shame of It—Mutilating the horse 

by setting up his tail. Dr. Rowley. 


About the Dog 


Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50 ........ small, 50 cts. 
Distemper in Dogs 


Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card ..$1.00 ee 180 
The Dog—Its Care in Health and Disease .60 
Suggestions for Feeding Dogs .......... 2.00 “ ‘ 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and 4 
“‘Don’’ and His Boy Scout Friends, J. P. 

Boots’ Day, play, for two boys and three 

BD cedcnvocecncecvace 3 cts. each; five for 10 cts. 


About the Bird 


The Birds of God, 318 pp., illus. ....... cloth, $0.45 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2.$0. oy per 100 
How the Birds Help the Farmer " 


The Air-Gun and the Birds ............. 
About the Cat 

The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease. $0.60 per 100 

The Cat tm = = 


About Other Animals 
The Strike at Shane's, cloth, 30 cts. ... 


+ Paper, 7 cts. 
paper, 5 cts. 
Duration Feeding of the Dog and Cat.. Free 
Care of Animals During Air Raids .... Free 
Farm Animals During Air Raids ........ Free 


Do You Know About This? .............. 
First Aid to Animals, Dr. Schneider, 8 pp..$1.00 oer 100 
How to Kill Anmmals Humanely, 4 pp. .. 1.00 ‘al 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, Animals .50 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, Farm 

Professor Frog’s Lecture, 8 pp. ......... 
Why the Toad is so Useful 


The Jack London Club 


Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London, cloth, 75 cts. 
What is the Jack London Club? ........ $0.30 per 100 


Foreword from ‘‘Michael Brother of 

Do Wild Animals Prefer Captivity? Helen 

Trevelyan, 4 PP. 


Humane Education 


The Animal or the Child, Dr. Rowley ... Free 
Humane Education, by Dr. Francis H. 

The Relation of the Home to Character 

Formation, Dr. Francis H. Rowley .... Free 
Humane Education and Spiritual Values, 

A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley .......... Free 
Kindness and Humane Education ........ 
Care and Kindness for Our Animal 

Friends, 32 pp., paper covers, many 

10 cts. each; twelve for $1.00 
Kindness Picture Book, 32 pp., 10 cts.; 12 for $1.00 
The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Educa- 

An Early Start to Kindness, Lucia F. 

Gilbert, 48 pp. For first and second 

‘“*Be Kind to Animals’’ pennants 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Rowley 

cloth, 35 cts. 
Friends and Helpers (selections for school 

use) Sarah J. Bddy cloth, $1.20 
The B—K—T—A—Club, play, 3 cts. each; ten for 25¢. 
‘“‘And a Little Child Shall Lead Them,”’ 


abe 3 cts. each; ten for 25c. 
I'll Never Hunt Again, play 3 cts. each; five for 10 cts. 
The Best Gift, play ....... 2 cts. each; six for 10 cts. 
Let Us Have Pets! play, for three boys 

and three girls .......... 2 cts. each; six for 10 cts. 


Humane Education the Vital Need, Dr. 
Rowley, short radio address, 2 cts. each .50 “ “ 
Humane Education, What to Teach and 


A Talk with the Teacher .............. * 
Our Love for Animals, a short radio 

2 cts. each; 1.00 “ “ 
A Festival of Tender Mercies ........... mm “4 
How to Organize a Society for the Pro- 

tection of Animals 


Bookmark, with ‘‘A Humane Prayer’ .. 1.00 “ “ 
Twenty Years of Be Kind to Animals 
Week, Guy Richardson ..3 cts. each; ten for 25 cts. 


Band of Mercy 
‘Be Kind to Animals Buttons,’’ three 
styles—Band of Mercy, Humane Society, 
OF $1.00 per 100 
Buttons—white star on blue ground with 
gilt letters and border, one cent each... 1.00 “ “ 
Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts., small 5 cts. 


‘*‘Band of Mercy’’ pennant ............-. 35 cts. 
Songs of Happy Life, with music, S. J. 

Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words 

Band of Mercy Membership Card ........ .50 “ “ 
How to Form Bands of Mercy .......... 


Please enclose remittance with orders for less than $1 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Be Kind to Animals Poster 


10 ets. each, 3 for 25 cts., 8 for 50 cts., 20 for $1. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 


Enter the Photograph Contest Conducted by 
Our Dumb Animals 


Be sure to read the rules (sent upon application to 180 Longwood Ave., 
Boston) before submitting pictures of animals or birds. 


$95 in cash and ten subscriptions to Our Dumb Animals are offered 


Closes June 30. 


Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve ...... .50 ‘* “ 
‘‘The Beggar Cat,’’ post-card, 6 cts. doz. .50 ‘* ‘ 
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FORTY-ONE YEARs 


GELL IN 1868, AND FOR FORTY: 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 


The American Band of Mercy 
I would not enter on my list of friends, 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 


Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 
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FROM THE PRESIDENT’S DESK 


A Surprise 


SURPRISE for many of our mem- 
bers: NO ANNUAL SPRING 
LETTER OF APPEAL THIS YEAR. 
Why? (1) Because the various Commu- 
nity Funds, the Red Cross Petitions, and 
the greatly increased taxes the first half 
of 1943 have made such unusual demands 
on our friends and helpers. (2) Because 
though only a little more than one half 
of our receipts come to us from our in- 
vested funds, only the interest of which 
can be used, still, by reason of one re- 
duced salary and certain expenses neces- 
sarily dropped because of the war, we 
are going to do our best to make both 
ends meet this summer. If we fail, we 
shall live in hope of making up later on. 
In spite of this appalling war and the 
reduction in gasoline upon which our 
officers have to depend to cover the State 
in their regular work, and upon which 
people also have to depend to bring their 
animals to our Hospitals, the affairs of 
our two Societies have been kept up al- 
ways to the level of former years. 


A REQUEST was made recently to an 
English government official in the food 
department to permit dogs and other 
domestic animals.to eat potatoes. We 
read this at the very moment when 
New England people cannot even buy 
potatoes for themselves to eat. Whoever 
dreamed that anyone within a thousand 
miles of Maine would have to sigh for 
a potato! The song of the markets is no 
longer about bananas, rather, “We have 
no potatoes today.” 


Our New Secretary 


THE newly-elected Secretary of our 
two Societies, Mr. William A. Swallow, 
who succeeds Mr. Guy Richardson as 
Secretary and Editor of Our Dumb Ani- 
mals, began his work with us the 5th of 
last month. 


Mr. Swallow’s experience of thirteen 
years, during which he was with The 
American Humane Association, in Al- 
bany, as Associate Editor and Financial 
Secretary, ably qualifies him for the po- 
sition he has taken. With a confident 
yet pleasing personality and his knowl- 
edge of the entire humane movement, 
he is equipped to become a worthy suc- 
cessor to Mr. Richardson, whose health 
his many friends are hoping will improve 
with rest and freedom from the daily 
tasks he faced for the many years he was 
with us. 


WE have no knowledge of any clergy- 
man in this country ever having been 
arrested and fined for cruelty to ani- 
mals. An English humane journal, how- 
ever, tells us of a Church of England 
parson convicted for shooting a dog 
which had trespassed upon his property. 
Three bullets were fired, the third only 


- fatal. He confessed that it all happened 


because he lost his temper. 


The other was an incumbent of a 
Welsh parish who, with his wife, was 
convicted for really allowing their dog 
to starve to death. Their punishment 
was the loss of the right forever after 
to own or have the care of a dog. 


Cruelty 


HAT an old, old word! Old as 

man. Long, long centuries ago, in 
far-off Egypt, by the Nile, Israel knew it 
in her days of slavery. Israel, too, had 
a proverb which ran, “Even the tender 
mercies of the wicked are cruel,” and it 
was from Israel, too, that came those 
bitter words, so deadly true, of jealousy 
—that “it is cruel as the grave.” The 
cave man knew the thing we call cruelty, 
no matter by what name he called it. 

Jew and Greek, barbarian, Scythian, 
bond and free —all nations, kingdoms, 
peoples, tongues, have had a word for it 
and, whatever the word, it stands for “the 
disposition to inflict suffering, physical 
or mental, indifference to or pleasure in 
the pain or distress of others.” But why 
define it? It is such a common word, 
even childhood, alas, soon learns its 
meaning. 

If Charity covers a multitude of sins, 
Cruelty stands gloatingly at the head of 
a host of sins and crimes and deeds that 
bruise and burn till eyes are blind with 
tears. Societies for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals? Oh, yes, we all 
know of such Societies, but into another 
world, above that where animals live and 
suffer, Cruelty stalks with its hateful 
face to wound and hurt. 

Words can be as cruel as blows. Neg- 
lect can grieve and sadden till hearts 
are broken and homes destroyed. Con- 
duct, when not a word is spoken, can 
humiliate almost beyond the power to 
forgive. ‘How sharper than a serpent’s 
tooth it is to have a thankless child!” 
To be careless is to be cruel; to turn 
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away from suffering because it is too 

distressing may be Cruelty when Kind- 

ness might have healed and comforted. 

Yes — 

“The ill-timed truth we might have kept. 

Who knows how sharp it pierced and 
stung, 


The word we had not sense to say, 
Who knows how grandly it had rung!” 


LITTLE is heard today about what 
has happened and is happening to 
the poor animals in the lands once free, 
now under the tyranny of Hitler’s merci- 
less power. Millions of homes in coun- 
tries like Poland, France, Norway and 
the Netherlands must have had their 
small animal pets loved by both parents 
and children. 

What has become of those lowly com- 
panions and friends? With men, women 
and children starving, thousands of 
homes broken up as their inmates have 
been carried away to serve as slaves in 
Germany, countless thousands of family 
pets must have had to be abandoned, to 
say nothing of those possibly used for 
food. 

Many, also, must have been deliber- 
ately destroyed or left to starve and die. 
The mystery of animal suffering, of 
creatures innocent of any guilt or wrong, 
is one of life’s unsolved and unsoluble 
problems. 


IT may be that the unbelievable cruel- 
ties inflicted upon men, women and little 
children by our enemies in this war will 
make the cruelties suffered by animals 
at the hands of men seem to certain 
people of trifling moment. Yet cruelty 
in all its forms is still a mark of sav- 
agery of which only man can be guilty. 


THE astounding growth of juvenile 
delinquency in this country, much of it 
due to the almost criminal failure of the 
home to control and shape the life of the 
child, is laying a new burden upon the 
teachers in our public schools. The 
power of the teacher to mould the char- 
acter of the pupil in the years of early 
childhood is next to that of the parent. 
Few teachers realize how their pupils 
look up to them for example and moral 
guidance. The teacher’s job is some- 
thing vastly higher and nobler than just 
training youth how to make a living 
when it gets out into the world. 


Our readers are urged to clip from 
“Our Dumb Animals” various articles 
and request local editors to republish. 
Such copies of the magazine so mutilated 
will be replaced by us upon application, 
if so desired. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


DR. C. LAWRENCE BLAKELY EXPLAINS X-RAY PICTURE TO MRS. 
ANITA DE GRAAN AND JOHN CLANCY AS “TRIXIE” LOOKS LONGINGLY 
AT HER OWN LEG BONE 


Problem to Baffle Solomon 


VEN Solomon, that wise man of the 
ancients, would have been embar- 
rassed had he been confronted with the 
problem presented recently at the Angell 
Memorial Hospital. 

It all happened one afternoon, when a 
man, a woman and “Trixie,” a female 
German shepherd dog, entered the hos- 
pital bent on ending a dispute over the 
ownership of the dog. 

John Clancy, of Roxbury, insisted that 
the animal was his 13-month-old dog, 
lost before Christmas and found later 
by a neighbor. On the other hand, Mrs. 
Anita De Graan claimed that “Trixie” 
was her two-year-old German shepherd. 

Dr. C. Lawrence Blakely, who first 
acted as arbiter, tried every test at his 
command, but without success. Even the 
often successful trial, where an animal 
will gravitate to its real owner on call 
proved hopeless, “Trixie” dividing her 
attention between the contestants. 

Called into consultation, Dr. Erwin F. 
Schroeder, Chief-of-Staff, immediately 
sized up the situation and decided that 
science would have to be called into ac- 
tion. Dr. Schroeder explained the pro- 
cedure and both contestants agreed to 
abide by his decision. 

Hurrying “Trixie” to the X-ray room, 


a plate was soon developed which proved . 


beyond all doubt that the dog’s bone de- 
velopment was that of a two-year-old and 
definitely not that of a 13-month-old 
female. 

John Clancy accepted the verdict with 
good grace as “Trixie” curled up con- 
tentedly at the feet of her owner, Mrs. 
De Graan. 


No Greater Love 


NCE in a while, amid the slag and 

scrap of war and politics, a pure 
nugget of kindness peeps timidly. Such 
a one is the story of Luther Hawley, age 
70, of Blandford, Massachusetts. 

An heroic deed, one which should not 
remain unsung, is Mr. Hawley’s com- 
passion for a cat, which he fed through 
several months of severe winter weather, 
walking nearly a mile each day to per- 
form this kindness. 

The cat was left in his charge by a 
neighbor, but, since it was a barn cat 
and very wild, it seemed no kindness 
to attempt to take it to the Hawley home. 
When Mr. Hawley started feeding it, he 
could not get near the frightened ani- 
mal, but before the owner returned, the 
cat would crawl all over Mr. Hawley at 
feeding time. 

One exceptionally cold day, Mr. Haw- 
ley froze his face while returning from 
his errand of mercy. For these acts of 
kindness, he was awarded a medal by 
the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 


The Brotherhood 


Kerry Lee Storm 


| am the creature that whimpered, 
| am the beast that they slew, 

Never the hounds start their baying 
But | am the hunted one too. 


The lights have a sheen and a softness 
Caressing a woman's new wrap, 
But | hear the cry in the silence, 
I see the fox in the trap. 
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Massachusetts Observes Kin 


3 WeVOVION 


KINDNESS 


[WILD LIFE 


PRIZE-WINNING POSTERS MADE BY PUPILS IN PUBLIC AND PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
CONTEST CONDUCTED BY THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


B Kind to Animals Week and Humane 
Sunday, which have been sponsored 
by the Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals during the 
past twenty-nine years, were fittingly 
observed during the week of April 11 to 
17. Each year has shown an increasing 
interest and wider participation in this 
observance by the schools, churches, hu- 
mane societies and civic organizations in 
nearly all parts of the country. Proof 
of this is perhaps best certified by the 
press of cities and towns which has given 
so generously of its space to editorials, 
news write-ups, cartoons, and illustra- 
tions, stressing the importance of hu- 
mane activities. To the radio stations, 
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FREEDOM| 


dness Week 


DADUMUZH 


also, and preeminently, great credit is 
due for their co-operation in the allot- 
ment of time for humane broadcasts 
throughout the Week. 

While Be Kind to Animals Week has 
been accepted and adopted as an annual 
feature by school authorities, it has also 
received the endorsement of governors 
of states, mayors of cities and other pub- 
lic officials. Space alone is not available 
to attempt adequate indication of the 
many observances in other sections of 
the country. Practically all the local hu- 
mane organizations and especially all the 
field representatives of the American 
Humane Education Society annually ar- 
range special programs. 


“Humane Exercises”’ in 
School Programs 


“Humane Day” has been observed for 
many years in the schools of Massa- 
chusetts. To aid teachers in arranging 
appropriate programs, an_ eight-page 
pamphlet was prepared and distributed 
gratuitously. In response to replies from 
135 superintendents of schools over 
10,000 of these pamphlets were supplied, 
including 85 schools in the city of Bos- 
ton. By this annual service it may be 
reasonably assumed that humane -educa- 
tion has its proper place in the cur- 
riculum of our public schools. 
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The Humane Poster Contest 


As in former years, an outstanding 
feature of the Week in Massachusetts 
was the state-wide humane poster con- 
test. Great interest is always manifest 
in this educative competition. Over 5,000 
posters were received from 390 schools 
in 152 cities and towns. Gold pins were 
awarded to 531 as first prizes, and 642 
second prize winners received silver pins. 
In addition, 1,089 received honorable 
mention, including a year’s subscription 
to Our Dumb Animals. 

As the teachers are instructed to sub- 
mit only five posters from each school 
room, the number actually made reaches 
into the thousands. Many of these post- 
ers were prominently displayed in the 
stores of Jordan Marsh Company, Fi- 
lene’s and Stearns. 

Official announcement of “Be Kind to 
Animals Week” was made by Governors 
Saltonstall of Massachusetts and Mc- 
Grath of Rhode Island, also by Mayors 
of Boston, Chelsea, Somerville, and by 
chairman of selectmen of Brookline. 


Radio Broadcasts 


During the Week, nine different pro- 
grams were presented over the air by the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A., these not in- 
cluding the spot announcements which 
were given throughout the Week over 
Stations WORL, Yankee Network, and 
WBZ by Mildred W. Carlson (Home Fo- 
rum). The Society is most appreciative 
of the splendid co-operation extended by 
the Boston broadcasting stations. The 
programs opened on Humane Sunday 
over Station WBZ, with an interview 
between President Rowley and Thornton 
Burgess. The same day, Dr. C. Lawrence 
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Blakely and Margaret J. Kearns broad- 
cast over Station WCOP. Daily pro- 
grams thereafter were given over Sta- 
tions WMEX, WCOP and WEEI, by 
President Rowley, Eric H. Hansen, Al- 
bert A. Pollard, Dr. Erwin F. Schroeder, 
Dr. T. O. Munson, L. Willard Walker and 
J. Robert Smith. Climaxing the Week, 
was an electrical transcription over Sta- 
tion WBZ on “Activities in the Hospital.” 


Posters Featured in Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The report of Secretary W. F. H. 
Wentzel states that the annual poster 
project of the Western Pennsylvania 
Humane Society has become the out- 
standing event of Kindness Week. Three 
distinct contests were held, awards being 
given in each grade. The Week was also 
selected this year as a time for present- 
ing humane service awards. The So- 
ciety gave several medals, a_ special 
collar and a certificate of honor. 


Kindness the Vital Need 


In connection with its work and ob- 
servance of Kindness Week the Rhode 
Island Humane Education Society sent 
humane posters to every school in the 
state. 

In his endorsement of the week Dr. 
James F. Rockett, Director of the State 
Department of Education, said that the 
observance of Humane Sunday in a war- 
torn world is most timely and fitting. 

“Kindness teaching has never been so 
vitally needed for the preservation of 
civilization,” said Governor McGrath. 
He declared that the emphasis upon this, 
which will be brought forth during 
Kindness Week, “should receive the seri- 
ous attention of young and old.” 


CHILDREN AND THEIR PETS AT HOLYOKE, MASS., MUSEUM, WITH CURATOR BURLINGHAM SCHURR 
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Humane Week at 
Holyoke, Mass. 


OR the 16th consecutive year the Hol- 
yoke Museum, under the direction of 
Burlingham Schurr, naturalist, partici- 
pated in the event that stresses humane 
thought and action on behalf of dumb 
animals. The program this year was a 
continuous chain of events that attracted 
marked attention on the part of both 
children and adults. A total of 870 vis- 
ited the Museum during the week. 


One feature of the observance con- 
sisted of bringing to the Museum and 
showing various pets dearly cherished 
by their owners. The small group of 
boys and girls shown in the photograph 
are but a few of the many who brought 
their pets for display. As a means to 
encourage in young people a greater 
love and understanding of pets in gen- 
eral, the Museum conducted a story- 
writing contest about animals in which 
one hundred and eleven boys and girls 
participated, representing sixteen public 
and parochial schools in Holyoke. 


“For over forty years,” states Mr. 
Schurr, “I have had the wonderful pleas- 
ure of working with children to promote 
love for God’s creations in nature. I have 
always stressed ‘Be Kind To Animals 
Week’ and in so doing have put into 
effect programs fitting to the occasion. 
Inspiring in children genuine love for 
flowers, birds, animals, and all the won- 
derful productions in nature, is the in- 
strumental factor in promoting a true 
conception of love for all life and in 
directing the way to the utmost joy of 
living.” 


~ 
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Just a Dog 


Just dog, | answer when people say 
“What kind of a dog is he?” 
Just good plain dog 
With a winning way 
But ne’er a pedigree. 


I've had him now 
For a long, long while 
Along at my side to jog 
But he isn't much 
For looks or style—just dog. 


Just dog—with a faith that 
Will not fail, 

And a heart that is made of gold. 
Just loyalty fine from 

The tip of his tail 
To his nose that is moist and cold. 


Just a dog who will follow me 
Where ere | go, 

Though down fo the depths | fall, 
Just dog—plain dog, 

Since you want to know— 
That's alll 


Just dog—philosopher—lover—friend 
Unwavering—honest—true, 

With deep affection that has no end 
What ever | say or do. 


Dogs at Church 


E. R. YARHAM 


NE Sunday afternoon during the 

winter my wife and I walked to 
evensong at the ancient church (it 
has a thousand-year-old Saxon tower) of 
an English village. A moment or two 
after sitting in the pew there came a 
whining and scraping at the door. 


Investigation proved, as was not un- 
expected from the tone of the whine, that 
the intruder was our pet spaniel. She 
had got out from the house and followed 
us to church. It was a new experience 
for her to go to service, but she behaved 
tolerably well, although she persisted in 
following me to the lectern for the read- 
ing of the lessons. Her only other mis- 
demeanor, if it is not too severe to con- 
demn it as such, was to pay her respects 
to the rector’s wife and one or two other 
people she knows well. 


Her behavior was, indeed, very credit- 
able in strange surroundings. For Nor- 
folk is not a sheep country, and dogs are 
not accustomed to go to church as in 
Shepherd areas. The custom was once 
widespread, and the parish clerk of Bar- 
ton Turf, in the Broads district, gets the 
rent for three acres known as “Dog 
Whipper’s Land.” Ostensibly it is pay- 
ment for keeping the dogs submissive 
in church, although nowadays the post is 
a sinecure. 

A few years back I was living in the 
West of England and was particularly 
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fond of the Cotswold coun- 
try. Stanton church stands 
at the foot of the hills, and 
the heads of the last three 
bench-ends of the middle 
aisle are deeply notched. 
Without doubt these marks 
were originally made by 
dog chains, and the pews 
were used by the farmers 
and shepherds who brought 
their dogs with them. 

I happened to be brows- 
ing through a rather fa- 
mous book, Dean Ramsay’s 
“Reminiscences of Scottish 
Life and Character,” when 
I came across a reference 
to taking dogs to church. 
As in all sheep countries 
the dogs were well under 
control—until towards the 
end of the last psalm, which 
they knew heralded the end 
of the service. Then there 
was a universal stretching 
and yawning, because there 
were almost as many dogs 
as people, and the former 
got ready to scamper out, 


POSTER MADE BY LOUIS BENNETT, A JUNIOR 
IN THE HIGH SCHOOL AT GRAFTON, WHICH 


some even barking when RECEIVED A FIRST PRIZE IN THE STATE- 


the blessing began. 
The continues: 
“The congregation of these 


WIDE POSTER CONTEST SPONSORED BY THE 
MASSACHUSETTS S&. P. C. A. 


churches determined that 
the service should close in a more decor- 
ous manner, and steps were taken to 
attain this object. Accordingly, when a 
strange clergyman was officiating, he 
found all the people sitting when he was 
about to pronounce the blessing. He 
hesitated, and paused, expecting them to 
rise, till an old shepherd, looking up at 
the pulpit, said, ‘Say awa’, Sir, we’re 
a’ sittin’ to cheat the dowgs’.” 

Another clergyman, Canon Tristam, 
used to relate a delightful incident which 
occurred in the Scottish Border country. 
He was preaching in a village church, 
and the congregation consisted mostly of 
Cheviot shepherds. Nearly all had 
brought their dogs. These lay down, in 
the aisle outside their respective masters’ 
pews and remained quiet. On this occa- 
sion, as there was a special preacher, a 
number of Presbyterian shepherds had 
come. As soon as the prayer after the 
sermon had concluded the dogs belonging 
to these latter rose to walk out; the 
others waited until the preacher stood up 
and had given the blessing, each dog 
following the usage of his own Church. 

When things were less formal than 
they are these days, even clergymen often 
took their dogs to church with them. At 
matins, at Kenwith church, Cornwall, the 
beloved Bishop Benson (later Archbishop 
of Canterbury) was always accompanied 
by his collie, which occupied a seat in 
the transept. His name was “Watch,” 
and once when the bishop was reading 


the lesson, he repeated in a loud and 
impressive voice, “I say unto you, watch.” 
At this the dog, much to the amusement 
of the parishioners, left his usual place 
and went obediently to his master. 


* 
Putting Animals to Sleep 


F all the various methods used today 

to put our small animal pets, espe- 
cially our cats and dogs, painlessly to 
sleep, the veterinarians of our Angell 
Memorial Hospital resort to the use of 
what is known as nembutal. A slight and 
searcely-felt injection of this drug into 
a vein, the amount ranging according 
to the weight of the animal, and death 
is instantaneous without even a sign 
given of consciousness of suffering. 

Illuminating gas can be, and often is, 
used and can, when properly adminis- 
tered, cause little if any distress. The 
electric current also is effective and pain- 
less when the mechanism employed is in 
perfect order and painstakingly admin- 
istered. Still, after all, though some- 
what more expensive, the nembutal treat- 
ment cannot be excelled. 

This must be done over and over 
again. Sometimes, because of fatal in- 
juries, an end must be put to unneces- 
sary suffering. Sometimes, because of 
old age or sickness, death becomes an 
act of mercy. How shall it be done with 
the least of suffering? 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


MR. ERIC H. HANSEN, EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESIDENT OF OUR TWO SOCI- 

ETIES, AND JUDY GREENAN, ATTRACTIVE AND EAGER-EYED, FOUR- 

YEAR-OLD YOUNGSTER, VIEW WITH MUCH ENTHUSIASM A FEW OF 

THE SEVERAL THOUSAND POSTERS SUBMITTED IN CONNECTION WITH 

THE ANNUAL POSTER CONTEST, AS PART OF THE OBSERVANCE OF 
“BE KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK” 


How Can We Spread Kindness 


E find kind, sensitive people among 

all nationalities. Some of us are 
born with the instinct of kindness for 
defenseless creatures; others acquire 
this attitude with the deepening of their 
perceptions. 


As we grow up and look around us, 
we learn that animal life is governed 
by very much the same laws as our own 
life. They grow up under the hardships 
of a chance existence, often suffering 
cold and hunger. They bear their young 
in pain. They love them very much as 
our own mother loves us. Constantly 
they are hunted by man; the kind of 
man who has developed the primitive 
joy in killing, at the expense of the finer 
sensibilities which would tell him that 
animals enjoy life and live and suffer 
much as we do. A few years before the 
second world war, France was trying to 
educate her people to a kinder attitude 
to animals, by means of the postmark 
used to stamp all letters. It read: “Avez 
pitie pour les animaux. IIs souffres 
comme vous.” Have pity for animals, 
they suffer as you do. To see this sen- 
tence on every letter you receive, makes 
it practically unforgettable. 


This same message has been brought 
home to many of us who never realized 
it, in the excellent Disney film entitled 
MARIE LEVITT 


“Bambi.” 


Intelligent Animals 


ALAN A. BROWN 


NIMALS, like humans, display vari- 
ous levels of intelligence. In the 
classification of “smart” animals, un- 
doubtedly the chimpanzee heads the list. 
It is considered the brightest of all 
animals, below man. It has shown that 
it can learn more by training and learn 
more easily than any other animal. 

Moving down the intelligence scale, 
the Indian elephant is third in mental 
capacity. Dr. Hornaday, in “The Minds 
and Manners of Wild Animals,” ranks 
the “high class” domestic horse on the 
same level, since it is very wise and 
capable due chiefly to its long association 
with man. The wild horse he considers 
a different animal, mentally, and ranks 
it in the intellectual scale with the deer 
and antelopes. 

“The lion,’ continues Hornaday, “is 
endowed with reasoning ability and 
judgment of a high order; its mind is 
surprisingly receptive. The grizzly bear 
is believed to be the wisest of all bears. 

“The white mountain goat seems to 
be the wisest of all the mountain sum- 
mit animals whose habits are known. A 
high class dog is the animal that men- 
tally is in closest touch with the mind, 
the feelings, and the impulses of man, 
and is the only animal that can read a 
man’s feelings from his eyes and his 
facial expression.” 
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Interrogating Saint Francis 
Kimberly McElhone 


“Can you find God in every man?” 
| ask him first, 
“Yes, in the best and worst.” 
“Can you find God in every beast?” 
“Yes, in the least.” 
“As much of God in beast as God in man?” 
| then implore, 
“Yes, sometimes more.” 
“Can you tind God in all the birds? 
“They are his uttered words.” 
“Can you find God in every flower and 
tree?” 
“Each pure gold buttercup 
Lifts up 
For man to see 
God's chalice 
Filled with immortality.” 


Helen 


Wartime Pet Feeding 


NIMALS, these days, are having to 

“pull in their belts.” But, unlike 
humans, who can understand the reason 
and curtail their eating for the sake of 
ultimate victory, animals are loathe to 
change their feeding habits. 

To help pet owners conquer the diffi- 
culties of pet feeding, the Veterinary 
Department of the Angell Memorial Ani- 
mal Hospital has issued the following 
advice: 

The simplest basic foods and best 
practice for most persons will be to pur- 
chase a dry meal or biscuit type food for 
the basic part of the ration and to make 
additions to these foods to increase pala- 
tability, proteins, fats, vitamins and min- 
erals and to lend variety to the diet. 
Other basic foods, which may be fed, are 
cooked or dry breakfast cereals, stale 
bread or toast, green leafy vegetables, 
tomatoes or well-cooked and mashed 
tuberous vegetables, including potatoes. 

To the basic ration may be added meat 
scraps from the table, milk, egg, fresh or 
frozen horse meat, cottage cheese and 
cheese rind, and well-cooked entrails 
from fowl or rabbits. Whole fish, if the 
bone is finely minced by grinding, is 
more palatable to animals than the part 
ordinarily considered edible. Fish, such 
as pollock, whiting or rosefish, are cheap 
and satisfactory for dogs or cats. Horse 
meat (fresh or frozen) or fish are best 
prepared by boiling, in which case, the 
broth, as well as the substance, is added 
to the basic dry ration, 

Fats left in table scraps, gravy, meat 
dripping, or skimmed from soups or 
stews may be added to the dry ration to 
good advantage. 


A leaflet, entitled “Duration Feeding 
of the Dog and Cat,” giving more de- 
tailed information, may be secured free 
of charge by writing the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. 
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Our Field Representatives 


From Texas, the Rev. F. Rivers Barn- 
well forwarded a number of programs 
showing the excellent cooperation he 
received in many of the public and 
church schools during Be Kind to Ani- 
mals Week. Poster contests, plays, songs, 
recitations and stories of kindness were 
featured. Just previous to the Week 
our two films, “The Bell of Atri” and 
“In Behalf of Animals” were shown in 
several schools and churches. 


Literature and posters were distrib- 
uted by Miss Blanche Finley and the 
Rev. John W. Lemon in Virginia. Real- 
izing the necessity for stressing kind- 
ness at this time, teachers and ministers 
welcomed the opportunity to hold special 
exercises during the Week. 

Mrs. Alice Park states that through 
the distribution of literature, press pub- 
licity and school programs, the celebra- 
tion of Kindness Week has been most 
fruitful in California. 


Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee reports 
a most gratifying celebration of the 
Week throughout Georgia. Newspapers, 
radio stations, schools and churches all 
took part in the event. In the Church 
Calendar of the College Park Presby- 
terian Church attention was called to Be 
Kind to Animals Week and the congre- 
gation wére asked to consider the use- 
fulness of domestic animals in relation 
to the war effort. 


Kindness programs, arranged by Mrs. 
Douglas Ayres, were given daily in 
schools at Fort Plain, New York, in con- 
nection with the showing of our two 
films, “The Bell of Atri” and “In Behalf 
of Animals.” The play, “The New Mas- 
cot,” was broadcast over WGY, Schenec- 
tady. 

Commemorative exercises on the 
founding, 75 years ago, of. the American 
Humane Education Society, of Boston, 
were held under the leadership of Mr. 
Wesley Scheid, President of the Humane 
Society of Bergen County, and through 
the co-operation of the Hackensack 
Board of Education and school princi- 
pals. “The Bell of Atri” was shown and 
Mrs. Marie J. Andreae gave a talk on 
kindness. 


School bulletins, issued by city and 
county school superintendents of Ta- 
coma, Washington, called attention to 
National Humane Week. Mrs. Florida 
L. Byrne arranged for daily radio and 
school programs. 

Mrs. Burton, of Tennessee, sponsored. 
“Be Kind to Afiimals Week” by arrang- 
ing for programs in schools and at 
Parent-Teacher meetings. 


“Why do all radio announcers have 
small hands?” 

“Why do they?” 

“Wee paws for station identifications.” 
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A Friendly Encounter with Wolves 
Ww. J. BANKS 


BRAND-NEW contribution to the 

mass of evidence which refutes 

the age-old libel that wolves are 
wicked mankillers, has been furnished by 
the diary of a park warden in Prince Al- 
bert National Park, Saskatchewan. Last 
winter, he was making a routine patrol 
by dog-sled. Let’s hear his story. 

“When we turned out onto Namekus 
Lake I saw two animals, which looked 
like coyotes, on the sand beach about 
half a mile north of me. I turned up 
that way and pretty soon more started 
coming out until there were seven of 
them, all gray ones. They turned out to 
be timber wolves. It is unusual to see 
all gray ones; they generally run about 
half black. I have always heard that 
wolves never showed any affection. That 
wasn’t so in this case. When the others 
came out and met the pair already there 
they muzzled each other and wagged 
their tails. 

“During this time my dogs were tak- 
ing me up that way pretty fast, and they 
saw the wolves just about the time the 
wolves saw them. Maybe we didn’t go! 
And the wolves came just as fast toward 
us. They spread out just before we met, 
two or three on each side with the very 
large one directly in front. The pup 


that was running loose ran right up to 
this big one. I believe their noses 
touched. I don’t suppose my leader was 
over 30 yards away from them at this 
time. Then this big wolf made a half 
circle and joined the ones that had passed 
to my left. My dogs were following him 
all the time. When we got pretty close 
again the bunch parted and we went 
right through them.... 


“We really passed right through the 
bunch three times. There were wolves 
in front of us, on both sides and some- 
times one or two running right behind 
—just like dogs would do. I... was 
ready to fire a shot or two to frighten 
them away. But when we got to the 
wolves everything happened so fast that 
I had no chance to get a shot away.... 


“I am sure I wasn’t at any time afraid 
for myself. The wolves never appeared 
as if they wanted to attack either me or 
the dogs. In fact they didn’t look nearly 
so dangerous to me as a team of loose 
sleigh dogs would have been. They looked 
as though they had just had a big feed 
and were meeting another band of wolves 
for the purpose of getting acquainted. 
All at once they decided to get away from 
there, and made for the timber.” 


WHAT A TIME FOR THEM TO BE SICK! 


EASTER PATIENTS AT OUR AN- 


GELL MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, THIS PAIR OF PURE WHITE RABBITS 
PERKED UP CONSIDERABLY WHEN THEIR ATTRACTIVE OWNER, DOR- 


OTHY BOUDREAU OF MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS, SERVED THEM A 
LUNCH OF UNRATIONED CARROTS 
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EDITORIALS 


Livestock Loss 


HE National Livestock Loss Preven- 

tion Board has just published its 1942 
report and it deals primarily with war- 
time waste in marketing livestock. 

The civilian population, accustomed to 
only 134 pounds of meat per week, will 
look askance at the figure released by 
the Board which showed that 50 million 
pounds of meat were wasted during 1942 
due to damage to live animals that died 
or were crippled or bruised in the mar- 
keting process. 

It should be stated that the Livestock 
Loss Prevention Board is doing splendid 
work. It conducts educational campaigns 
which constantly call farmers’ and live- 
stock handlers’ attention to the need for 
kindness and a humane approach to the 
problem. This great waste of meat in 
time of shortages represents, besides the 
suffering and cruelty involved, also a 
tremendous financial loss. 

We wish all citizens could read this 
intensive report, as it would open many 
eyes, too often shut to the cruelties in- 
volved in the livestock industry. The 
National Livestock Loss Prevention 
Board deserves credit for continuing to 
do an excellent job. 


Donkeys’ Hours 


London’s donkeys have been assured 
a holiday despite the business rush at 
parks created by Britain’s stay-at-home 
holidays. The beasts of burden, so popu- 
lar for park sight-seeing, now have a 
Donkeys’ Charter drawn by the Royal 
Society for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. It provides an eight-hour day, 
a complete holiday on Sunday and rea- 
sonable lunch-time for food, water and 
unsaddling. Sound donkeys are now 
valued at $48 in London. 


From Family Herald and 
Weekly Star, Montreal 


“Verily there are rewards for doing 
good to dumb animals, and giving them 
water to drink.” —Mohammed 


OUR 


Victory Gardens and Animals 


HIS year, more than ever before, 

Americans are busy in their gardens 
co-operating with the government’s sug- 
gestion that everyone grow as many veg- 
etables as possible, and one can almost 
hear the groans from aching backs 
which emanate from thousands of in- 
experienced gardeners bending to the 
task for the first time. 

We shall not concern ourselves with 
the science of growing vegetables. Much 
has already been printed about that, but 
Wwe are very interested in the animal 
problem as it relates to back-yard vic- 
tory gardeners. 

It is true, of course, that rabbits may 
find their way into the garden and they 
will possibly eat the young shoots, but 
don’t blame the rabbit because he is only 
following natural instincts—blame your- 
self for not protecting your garden. A 
simple fence of chicken wire, or any 
other material you can obtain, will keep 
the rabbit out. Above all, we urge every- 
one not to start poison campaigns, which 
seldom destroy the creatures bothering 
the garden but often kill the dogs and 
cats in the neighborhood. 

If you must trap, use only a humane, 
alive and unhurt trap, but don’t attempt 
it unless you know how to set it. 


Reasonable intelligence, good and 
sound planning and supervision will 
make the animal problem a minor one, 
but just in case it should not, then con- 
sult your nearest Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals for ad- 
vice before you go on the warpath with 
fire and tongs. Remember that kind- 
ness is a virtue, and so for that matter 
is patience and an understanding of the 
problems of all living creatures. 


How Do You Pronounce It?* 


Some of us are rather tired of hearing 
the word, now so common, “ration,” pro- 
nounced as if spelled “rash-un,” the ‘a’ 
short, as in “hat,” instead of long, as in 
“hay.” 

What do the authorities say? The 
Manual of English Pronunciation, based 
on Walker and Smart, English orthoe- 
pists, Worcester and Goodrich, American 
orthoepists, give only “ra-shun,” the “a” 
as in “nation.” “The Orthoepist,” a vol- 
ume of often mispronounced words, gives 
only “ra-shun.”’ Webster gives “ra-shun” 
or “rash-un.” 

The New English Dictionary, com- 
monly known as “The Oxford,” gives 
“ra-shun.” H. E. Fowler, an English 
authority, gives “rash-un,” but says that 
is the pronunciation in military parlance. 

It certainly would seem as if our 
broadcasters could safely trust to the 
much larger weight of authority which 
favors the long “a.” *Reproduced 
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Vacations and Animals 


MAY families, during the ensuing 
months of warm weather, will take 
their well-earned vacations — relax from 
the arduous toil of war work and return, 
refreshed, to do a better job. With them 
will go the family pet, a dog or a cat, 
or sometimes both. 

Unfortunately, there will be some 
families who will shed their responsi- 
bilities and leave their pets to fend for 
themselves. There will be others who 
will acquire pets at the lakeside, the 
beach or in the mountains. The former, 
we adjure to make proper provision by 
boarding their pets, either in kennels or 
with friends; the latter, we urge strongly 
to take their newly adopted animals back 
to the city with them or arrange with 
the nearest humane society or veteri- 
narian for humane disposal. 

Vacation periods bring us scores of 
complaints about the abandonment of 
pets. Stories of this thoughtless cruelty 
tell of animal suffering from hunger and 
exposure. You can prevent such unnec- 
essary suffering. 

For the many thousands who visit 
Cape Cod each year, we call attention to 
our Shelter at Hyannis, State Road, 
Route 28, Centerville. Our agent in 


charge will welcome your visit and will 
be glad to advise you about your pet 
problems. 


“Beauty” 


A favorite pet of a life-long friend of 
our Society. She sends to us, with the 
picture, a letter from George T. Angell 
to whom she wrote fifty-five years ago 
when she was a little child, complaining 
of the cruel treatment of a horse. The 
letter she has preserved through all 
these years. 


In nature there’s no blemish but the 
mind; 

None can be called deformed but the 
unkind. 
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Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
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ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
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Bank of Boston 
Prosecuting Officers in Boston 
Telephone (Complaints, Ambulances) Longwood 6100 
L. WILLARD WALKER, Chief Officer 
Harry L. ALLEN Howarp WILLAND 
Harvey R. FULLER J. RoBerT SMITH 


County Prosecuting Officers 

HERMAN N. DEAN, Boston Middlesex and Norfolk 
Frep T. ViICKERS, Wenham Eastern Essex 
WittiAM W. HASWELL, Methuen Western Essex 
JosePH E. HASWELL, Methuen Western Essex 
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Harry C. SMITH, Worcester Worcester 
CuarLes E. Brown, Attleboro, Bristol and Plymouth 


Harotp G. ANDREWS, Hyannis 
Barnstable, Dukes and Nantucket 


T. Kinc HASWELL, Pittsfield Berkshire 


Rest Farm for Horses and Small Animal Shelter, 
Methuen 


W. W. HASWELL, Superintendent 


Other Small Animal Shelters of M. 8S. P. C. A. 
Boston, 170-184 Longwood Avenue 
Springfield, 53-57 Bliss Street 
Pittsfield, 224 Cheshire Road 
Attleboro, 3 Commonwealth Avenue 
Wenham, Cherry Street 


APRIL REPORT OF THE OFFICERS 
OF THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A., 
WITH HEADQUARTERS AT BOSTON, 
METHUEN, SPRINGFIELD, PITTSFIELD, 
ATTLEBORO, WENHAM, HYANNIS, 
WORCESTER, FITCHBURG, NORTHAMP- 
TON, HAVERHILL, HOLYOKE, ATHOL, 
COVERING THE ENTIRE STATE. 


Miles traveled by humane officers 15,008 
Cases investigated ............. 260 
Animals examined .............- 3,943 
Animals placed in homes ....... 220 
Lost animals restored to owners .. 56 
Number of prosecutions ........ 4 
Number of convictions ......... 4 
Horses taken from work ........ 10 
Horses humanely put to sleep ... 24 
Small animals humanely put to 
Horse auctions attended ........ 17 
Stockyards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected ............. 31,219 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 
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ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMAL 
HOSPITAL 


and Dispensary for Animals 
184 Longwood Avenue. Telephone, Longwood 6100 
Veterinarians 
E. F. SCHROEDER, b.v.m., Chief of Staff 
*G. B. SCHNELLE, v.m.p., Asst. Chief 
R. H. SCHNEIDER, v.m.p. 
T. O. MUNSON, v.M.p. 
Cc. L. BLAKELY, v.m.p. 
*M. S. ARLEIN, 
*L. H. SCAMMAN, b.v.m. 
W. A. WILCOX, b.v.m. 
R. L. LEIGHTON, v.m.p. 
R. M. BARLOW, v.M.p. 
N. L. GREINER, D.v.m. 
L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


Springfield Branch 


Telephone 4-7355 
53-57 Bliss Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Veterinarians 
A. R. EVANS, v.M.p. H. L. SMEAD, p.v.m. 


*On leave of absence — military service 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR APRIL 
At 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 


Cases entered in Hospital ...... 816 
Cases entered in Dispensary .. 1,552 


At Springfield Branch, 53 Bliss Street 


Cases entered in Hospital ....... 161 

Cases entered in Dispensary .... 543 

At Attleboro Clinic, 3 Commonwealth Ave. 

82 
Totals 


Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 


770,702 


Branches and Auxiliaries 
MASSACHUSETTS S, P. C. A. 


Northampton Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.—Way- 
LAND L. BRowN, Pres.; Miss ELIZABETH A. Fostex, 
Treas. 


Great Barrington Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.— 
Mrs. ROBERT MAGRUDER, Pres.; Mrs. DoNALD WortTH- 
INGTON, Treas. 


Holyoke Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.—AARON M. 
BacG, Pres.; Brooks WHITE, Treas. 


Springfield Branch Auxiliary—Mrs. Car_Ton H. 


GARINGER, Pres.; Mrs. RICHARD A. BooTtH, Treas. 
second Thursday. 


Winchester Branch Auxiliary—Mrs. RicHarp S. 
TAYLOR, Pres.; MRs. JOHN HAMILTON CLARKE, Treas. 


Boston Work Committee of Mass. S. P. C. A.—Mnrs. 
Georce D. Cotpas, Chairman. 


Complimentary 


Please retain our name on your mail- 
ing list. Of 1,200 magazines compli- 


mented to this office each month Our 

Dumb Animals is the most fascinating. 

We read every word and often quote. 
Gilson V. Willets, Director 


International Contest Headquarters 
San Francisco, California 
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Veterinary Column 


1. Question: My dog recently nipped 
a neighbor’s child to escape from being 
teased and annoyed. The skin was 
slightly broken, but the injury could not 
be considered of a serious nature. Since 
that time the public health officials have 
insisted that I keep my dog confined for 
a period of two weeks under suspicion 
for rabies. The incident was not the 
fault of the dog; he is healthy, and is 
regularly inoculated against rabies. 


Answer: Legislation differs with lo- 
calities, but is essential in disease con- 
trol. Do not feel that there is discrim- 
ination against your dog in this in- 
stance. Any public health program to 
be effective must impose uniform re- 
straint upon all in the community. Rabies 
is one of the most dread diseases of 
mankind, and all possible methods should 
be employed to eliminate its occurrence. 
Certainly the confinement of your dog 
for two weeks is a small price to pay if 
it may save the life of a child. The 
rabies vaccination is not one hundred 
per cent effective, and, although valuable, 
it must be abetted by other measures, 
such as quarantine. 


2. Question: My Boston terrier has 
recently developed a lameness in her 
right hind leg. This condition has been 
apparent for several weeks, but does not 
seem to bother her all the time. Some- 
times she runs quite well; at other times 
she carries the leg off the ground or 
limps upon it. What would cause this 
lameness and what can be done for it? 

Answer: Your dog is suffering from 
dislocation of the patella or knee-cap. 
This condition is frequently encountered 
in Boston terriers, and may be largely 
attributed to a congenital defect of the 
joint which allows free movement of the 
patella from its proper position. For 
treatment you should have the dog ex- 
amined by a veterinarian. Sometimes 
complete rest by means of a splint or a 
sling will aid recovery. At other times 
an operation incising one of the joint 
ligaments is beneficial. 


3. Question: Is there any inoculation 
that will protect my kitten against this 
eat disease that is so frequent in the 
summer months? 


Answer: This disease, variously known 
as cat typhoid, infectious enteritis, dis- 
temper, etc., or more correctly as pan- 
leucopenia, may be prevented by inocula- 
tions of hyperimmune serum by your 
veterinarian. Inoculations should be re- 
peated every month to be effective. They 
afford considerable protection against 
the disease, but are not one hundred per 
cent certain. 


R. M. B., Veterinary Dept. 
Angell Animal Hospital 
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KINDNESS, JUSTICE] 
AND MERCY TO > 
Every LivinGc 

CREATURE. 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell Incorporated 1889 
For rates of membership in both of our Societies 

see page 119. Checks should be made payable to 

Treasurer. 

Officers of the American Humane Education Society 

180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ERIC H. HANSEN, Executive Vice-President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

WILLIAM A. SWALLOW, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
Joun R. MAcomBeR, Chairman of the Board, First 
Boston Corporation 
CHartes G. BANcrort, Vice-President and Ch. Fi- 
nance Com., United Shoe Machinery Corporation 


CHarRLes E. SPENCER, JR., President, First National 
Bank of Boston 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 
E. J. H. Escobar 
Luis Pareja Cornejo 
Leonard T. Hawksley 
S. C. Batra 
Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton 
Dr. A. T. Ishkanian 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning 


Field Workers of the Society 


. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
. James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
. Florida L. Byrne, Tacoma, Washington 
. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
. Dr. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
. John W. Lemon. Ark, Virginia 
Miss Lucia F. Gilbert, Boston, Massachusetts 
Rev. R. E. Griffith, De Land, Florida 


Field Representative 
Dr. Wm. F. H. Wentzel, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Turkey 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES OF FIELD 
WORKERS FOR APRIL, 1943 


Number of Bands of Mercy formed, 414 
Number of addresses made, 216 
Number of persons in audiences, 35,308 


Retired Workers’ Fund 


E are receiving gifts to the Ameri- 

can Humane Education Society as a 
trust fund, the interest to be used for the 
benefit of field missionaries and others 
who have spent their lives in promoting 
humane education. Already several cases 
have come to our attention and are being 
relieved in this way. We will welcome 
your contribution to this fund. 


Please make checks payable to Albert 
A. Pollard, Treasurer, American Humane 
Education Society, 180 Longwood Ave- 
nue, Boston, and specify that the amount 
contributed is for the Humane Educa- 
tion Trust Fund. 
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IN THE EDITOR’S LIBRARY 


GRANITE LEDGES, William 
Fowler. 


Plumer 


Another collection of distinctive sonnets 
and lyrics comes from the virile pen of a 
gifted New England poet. With added 
lustre he extols the ever-appealing beau- 
ties of mountain and seashore of his native 
state. His theme songs embrace the head- 
lands, marshes, rocks, islands and wild life 
along the New Hampshire coast, also the 
matchless scenery of hills and mountains 
that “inspire respectful awe.” 

True lovers of nature will again revel in 
the author’s appreciative references to the 
natural beauty of the Granite State. 

63 pp. $1.50. Bruce Humphries, Inc., 
Boston. 


Prize Photograph Contest 


Keep in mind the Photograph Contest, 
sponsored by Our Dumb Animals. Photo- 
graphs of wild or domestic animals or 
birds may be entered. Figures of the 
animals or birds should be sharp, clear 
and outstanding. Cash prizes totaling 
$95, with ten additional prizes of sub- 
scriptions to Our Dumb Animals are 
offered. 

Only strictly original, hitherto unpub- 
lished photographs may be entered. 

The contest is open to all, but entries 
will be accepted only from those who 
have taken the photographs. The contest 
closes June 30. 

All photographs intended for the con- 
test must be addressed, Contest Editor, 
Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Av- 
enue, Boston, Mass. Write to this ad- 
dress for full particulars. 


IF any reader of our magazine 
knows of someone who he thinks 
would be glad to receive a sample 
copy of this magazine, Our Dumb Ani- 
mals, without charge, and will send 
us the name and address on a post- 
card, to 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, 
Massachusetts, we shall be very glad 
to forward to such a person a sample 
copy. 


American Fondouk, Fez 
Report for February, 1943 


Daily average large animals: 35.7 

Daily average dogs: 13.9 

Animals put to sleep: 2 
Entries: 13 horses, 9 mules, 84 donkeys 
Exits: 12 horses, 10 mules, 85 donkeys 
Out-patients: 245 horses, 81 mules, 

1 dog 

Fondouks visited 

Animals inspected 

Animals sent in 

Pack-saddles destroyed 

Arab-bits destroyed 

Animals sent by Police Dept. 

Transported to Hospital 


1 
Amount of our expenses for this 

month: $225.62. Guy DELON 
Superintendent 


213 donkeys, 
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Never Overlooked 
MARY AGNES COLVILLE 


T° all lovers of real art-connoisseurs, 
as well as admirers, the name of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds is permanently linked 
with children and animals. 

That modest genius and President of 
the English Royal Academy was one who 
loved both children and pets, preferring 
them to any other subjects. He delighted 
to portray them frequently in numerous 
paintings. 

Whenever possible, Sir Joshua placed 
a canine or feline companion in the same 
picture with a child. It was doubtless 
this feeling of the artist’s that innocent 
children and helpless animals belonged 
naturally together in appealing inter- 
dependence, that made his joint por- 
trayals of them such outstanding master- 
pieces. 

Seldom did one of his charming little 
subjects appear on a canvas without the 
accompanying animal friend trotting by 
his or her side or clasped in loving arms. 

Children of royalty—children of pov- 
erty were shown in that same loving 
relationship. 

Birds, too, were frequently willing sit- 
ters for kindly Sir Joshua’s life-like 
paintings of both children and adults. 
Doves and other birds hovered in friendly 
fashion close to the sitters at the great 
artist’s bidding. 

One famous painting, “Mrs. Crewe as 
St. Genevieve,” included a -group of 
gentle-looking lambs gathered content- 
edly about the subject of the picture. 


As to his own personal pets, these 
naturally were never overlooked or 
slighted either. Sir Joshua owned a 
beautiful macaw of gorgeous coloring. 
This pet fitted happily into the domestic 
scheme of things, being accorded a con- 
siderate and prominent place in the ar- 
tist’s household. One of the maids was 
carefully instructed as to the bird’s per- 
sonal requirements and comfort, and was 
given directions to see that it received 
the very best of care. 

The macaw was popular with Sir 
Joshua’s personal friends, and quite often 
was informally introduced on his can- 
vases. Once it was painted seated on the 
shoulder of Dr. Samuel Johnson. 


A still more unusual companion who 
roamed Sir Joshua’s estate at Leicester 
Fields was a golden eagle that sometimes 
posed at will for the painter’s classical 
subjects. This bird, too, was considered 
as a member, if a transient one, of the 
Reynold’s household. 

Sir Joshua’s attraction to and for 
dumb creatures—his love and sympathy 
for them—seemed to bring added magic 
to his brush. 


Please remember the American Hu- 
mane Education Society in your will 
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Elegy 
To a Vaudeville Dog 


Dorothy E. Jacobs 


You have never known green fields to run in, 
Nor shady woods to have great fun in, 
Nor a rubber bone to play with. 
Nor rabbit holes to scratch and nose in, 
Nor a basket of your own to doze in, 
Nor a little boy to stay with. 
Your life was made of tricks and stages, 
And clapping hands and narrow cages, 
And whips and men to use them. 
Somewhere in heaven must be a place 
For vaudeville dogs to romp and race, 
With no one to abuse them. 


Canada’s Mounties Use Dogs 
to Find Missing Persons 


JAMES MONTAGNES 


T? help in tracking down missing per- 
sons as well as to hunt criminals, the 
famous Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
are now training police dogs and finding 
them very useful on difficult trails. 

There was the case of the missing doc- 
tor who lived at Westford, New Bruns- 
wick. The doctor had had a serious 
nervous breakdown, had recovered suffi- 
ciently to go out for a short walk by 
himself. Near Westford are many 
wooded sections, and the doctor decided 
to walk through one that summer day. 
It was a cloudy, but warm day, with 
occasional showers. During one of the 
lulls the doctor went on his walk. He did 
not return that evening, and his family 
became worried, set out to locate him, 
had to return without him. 

The occasional showers turned to a 
steady rain which continued through the 
night. Next day the neighbors joined 
the search, failed to find the doctor, then 
called on the Mounties. They came with 
police dog “Cliffe.” Some clothes of the 
doctor gave him the scent, and though 
the rain had washed the trail away for 
most dogs, Cliffe led the police constable 
and search party through thick bush and 
swamps, across creeks and eventually to 
bush so thick that he was taken off the 
leash and allowed to push his way 
through alone. He traveled through the 
bush quite a distance, followed by the 
plunging search party. Finally he stopped 
at a thicket, and there was the doctor, 
lying on the ground in an exhausted con- 
dition. He had become lost in the woods, 
had thrashed about, plunged into one 
thicket after another, finally fell down 
tired out, and had spent the night in 
that clump of trees. 

Then there is the case of the missing 
boy in the neighboring province of Nova 
Scotia. This 13-year-old lad had gone for 
a hike, but had failed to come home. His 
parents had called the Mounties who 
came with police dog “Egon.” The dog, 
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MOTHER “JUDY” REALIZES HER RESPONSIBILITY 


after sniffing a pair of the boy’s trousers, 
led off past the boy’s home, through a 
neighbor’s yard, and into the woods. He 
climbed some bush covered hills, finally 
started up the area’s mountain. Up on 
the higher slopes among the trees, the 
police found the young adventurer. 


Tributes to the Lion 


JASPER B. SINCLAIR 


‘= king of the jungle has not been 
forgotten. He has received his share 
of publicity ever since Aesop’s fable 
about the lion’s share earned its place in 
world literature. 

Before then, of course, the Bible told 
the story of Daniel and the lion’s den, 
and the courage that goes with supreme 
faith. A couple of thousand years later 
“The Lion and the Mouse” was a popular 
novel and stage play on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

The ancients, by the way, also gave 
him a place in the skies when they made 
Leo the Lion one of the signs of the 
zodiac. And the Lion of Lucerne was im- 
mortalized in stone for all tourists in 
Switzerland to see. 

History remembers the story of the 
Lion of St. Marks, while even the songs 
of American colleges have paid their own 
tribute. An example of the sort is Colum- 
bia University’s “Roar, Lions, Roar!” 

The “Lions” of Columbia are not the 
only college team that pays its respects 
to the king of the jungle by way of a 
popular athletic nickname. There are the 
“Roaring Lions” of Albright College and 
the “Nittany Lions” of Penn. State, to 
mention just a couple. 

One of the many titles bestowed upon 


the Emperor of Ethiopia at coronation 
time is the “Lion of Judah.” This is a 
reminder of the old days when chained 
lions kept guard over the court of Ethio- 
pian monarchs. 

Several of history’s distinguished 
rulers bore nicknames associated with 
Leo. Gustavus Adolphus, one of the great- 
est of Swedish kings, was known as “The 
Lion of the North.” Richard the First 
of England is more familiarly known as 
“Richard the Lion-Hearted.” 

William the First of Scotland was 
“William the Lion” and Louis the Eighth 
of France was “The Lion” to the French 
people of his day. And to Malayan natives 
the port of Singapore is the “Lion City.” 

To return to literary allusions, how- 
ever, there is the once popular fable of 
the lion and the lamb becoming friendly 
companions. And there is the timeless 
proverb that tells us that “March comes 
in like a lion and goes out like a lamb.” 

Our language still retains the expres- 
sion about “being fed to the lions.” It 
is not a pleasant phrase in its origin, 
for it comes from the old Roman idea 
of throwing Christian slaves to Nubian 
lions in the Coliseum and other public 
arenas of pagan Rome. 


. 


Sixteen members of the Providence 
Dog Training Club, who participated in 
Obedience Night last month during Be 
Kind to Animals Week at the Rhode Is- 
land S. P. C. A. shelter, were presented 
with pictures of themselves and their 
dogs as prizes. 

C. Philip Barber, secretary of the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals committee, made the presenta- 
tions. 
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SOLITARY KINGFISHERS 


Condor of the Andes 
ALDEN MANN 


HE lofty chain of mountains, stretch- 

ing from the Caribbean to the frozen 
wastes of Cape Horn, is the habitat of 
the condor, largest known bird of the 
Western Hemisphere with the single ex- 
ception of the albatross. It soars to 
heights of fifteen thousand feet above 
sea level, surveying the mountainous ter- 
rain for carrion; for it is, in truth, a 
scavenger designed by Nature for the 
protection of the human race. 

With the increasing traffic of aero- 
planes over the Andes there is a real 
danger of encountering condors, and 
there is little doubt that tragic results 
would occur if one of these great birds 
became entangled in the whirling propel- 
ler of a plane. Airmen are giving this 
serious thought and devising means of 
obviating it. 

How does the condor live at such great 
altitudes? Nature has provided a blad- 
derlike growth in the condor’s neck. This 
growth has the power of dilating accord- 
ing to the change in elevation, and in this 
manner equalizes the atmospheric pres- 
sure enabling the bird to get the neces- 
sary amount of oxygen. Thus the condor 
is a virtual plane in his own right, 
equipped with all the necessary accoutre- 
ment of flight, even to an oxygen-tank. 

The condor does not build a nest, but 
deposits its eggs over the craggy surface 
of those desolate regions and hatches 
them on the bare earth or granite rocks. 

An air-transport line has been named 
in honor of the condor, symbolizing this 
big bird in its ease of conquering the 
lofty heights of the great Andean wall. 
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The Hummingbird 


A morsel of rainbow forgot by a shower 
Is dashing the dew from the cardinal-flower. 
Two delicate pinions delightedly drumming 
Are watching the dawn with Aeolian 
humming. 
A dainty black needle is probing the roses 
And proving what nectar the lily encloses. 
But under the honey-vine’s odorous cover 
A true little bride waits her recreant lover. 
Then, fie! feathered truant, ‘tis time you were 
winging; 
Enough of your feasting and music and 
singing, 
And arrow your flight to that bower of rest— 
Your spider-web, thistledown, maidenhair 
nest! 
Arthur Guiterman 


The Skillful Kingfisher 


WILBERT N. SAVAGE 


HE kingfisher is a daring and suc- 

cessful trick performer, and by his 
remarkable tricks he gets his living. 
From a perch very often as high as fifty 
feet above the water he goes into a sud- 
den “nose dive,” seizes some unfortunate 
fish in his long beak, and flies back to his 
perch, tosses the fish into the air, and 
swallows it head first. Sometimes he 
may beat the fish against the perch be- 
fore swallowing it, or he may carry it 
away to his young family; but one part 
of the performance is always the same 
—the meteor-like swiftness of the bird’s 
plunge. 

The kingfishers constitute a large 
family numbering more than 200 species, 
distributed over the greater part of the 
globe, with about a dozen species in 
America. All are possessors of beauti- 
fully colored plumage, especially those of 
the Malay archipelago, and fascinating 
habits. They are unsociable birds, and 
when a pair has taken out “fishing 
rights” for a particular neighborhood, it 
allows no trespassing there by others. 

Many beautiful and interesting leg- 
ends are connected with the European 
kingfisher, or halcyon as it was anciently 
called. An old belief was that the seven 
days preceding the shortest day of the 
year were used by these birds to build 
their nests, which, it was thought, floated 
on the water, and the seven days follow- 
ing were devoted to hatching the eggs. 
During this period, “the halcyon days,” 
the ancients believed, the sea was always 
calm. That is why we use the word 
“halcyon” to describe calm, peaceful days. 
The masterful power of quelling storms 
was conferred upon the kingfisher by 
Aeolus, the wind-god, who made this 
dispensation when his daughter, Alcyone, 
and her husband, Ceyx, were changed 
into kingfishers. This age-old myth ac- 
counts for the ancient and poetical name 
of halcyon. 
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“Tito,” the Canary 
How He Learned to Sing 


ITO, a feathered visitor, came to me 

whenever his foster parents went va- 
cationing. Living in an apartment house, 
I never assumed the responsibility of a 
pet, but having one on borrowed time in- 
trigued me. 

On one of these visits Tito’s dejected 
mood contrasted sharply with the gay- 
ness of his body—a ball of yellow fluff, 
I tried to tempt him by giving him the 
special song food seed. Nothing lured 
him from his apparent gloom. And ifa 
canary can revel in gloom, Tito did just 
that. For months he had been in the 
doldrums. 

While I was playing on the piano one 
morning, I drifted into Schumann’s 
“Bird as Prophet.” Suddenly Tito joined 
me in an outburst as if all the months of 
pent-up song were released. I played 
the piece over and over with Tito con- 
tinuing his obbligato. Naturally I re- 
joiced to feel that my music had been 
an inspiration to the little canary. 

However, my elation was short lived. 
The next morning Tito poured forth his 
exuberant song with like gusto and fer- 
vor when I manipulated the vacuum 
cleaner instead of the piano. Often af- 
ter this he would put his head down, 
pick up a song seed, then lift his head, 
trilling a few notes, take a few more 
seeds and again raise his head in song. 

From that time on his singing became 
almost continuous, much to the satisfac- 
tion of his foster parents when they 
returned to claim him. 


CAROLINE K. FULLER 


YOUNG HERMIT THRUSH 
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Early Flight 


Jane Sloan 


Upon a sloping field, one windy day, 
In gray of summer dawn, we saw in play, 

Three Belgian colts, and mares, in matching 
tan, 

Stood in sculptured pride while they ran. 

Like blowing waves pale manes were crest- 
ing high, 

As stiff-legged beauty wheeled and gal- 
loped by. 

Awkward grace, a-slant the pasture-green, 

Merged life and color into a soft-toned 
scene. 

Power, imaged in young, spontaneous flight 

Was pictured there in dawn’s uncertain light. 


The Picturesque Longhorn 
WILLIS MEHANNA 


HE longhorn of the Southwest was 
not a very pretty bovine specimen. 
Its legs were long and bony, its tail too 
long and its body so long and thin it was 
often swaybacked. Its color was varied, 
sometimes brown, sometimes red, black 
or dun and often a combination of colors. 
Its horns were its most outstanding 
characteristic. They curved outward 
and upward on either side of its head in 
a great sweep, sometimes almost cork- 
screwing, and tipped at the ends with 
needlesharp points. So heavy were the 
horns that one wondered how the thin, 
scrawny neck could support them. 

The longhorn reached its growth in 
about ten years, but the horns kept on 
growing as long as the animal lived. 
Sometimes old steers would have horns 
that measured eight feet from tip to tip, 
and the bases of these would be wrinkled 
and cracked to give the appearance of 
moss clinging to rocks. This caused them 
to be often referred to as “mossy horns.” 

The origin of the longhorn is only 
partly accounted for. They were de- 


“ scended from many different breeds, one 


of which was the Spanish Andalusian 
stock, the first breed of cattle imported 
into America. Other ancestors were 
the “mustang cattle,” a black, sharp- 
horned breed, very fierce and wild. How 
the longhorn breed of cattle, descended 
as it is from so many different strains 
and species could reproduce itself with 
such a uniformity of type and charac- 
teristics down through the years is a 
mystery and wonder. Although morose 
and surly the longhorn was not vicious 
like some breeds of the Southwest, no- 
tably the black mustang cattle. It was 
hardy and able to survive where other 
breeds could not. At one time it was 
very plentiful but the advent of the barb- 
wire fence and the importation of beef 
cattle gradually crowded the longhorn 
from the scene. Now the longhorn cattle 
aS a species are more scarce than the 
buffalo itself. 
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EMIL E. LIERS, RIGHT, OTTER TRAINER FROM HOMER, MINNESOTA, 

AND DR. ERWIN F. SCHROEDER, CHIEF OF STAFF AT THE ANGELL 

MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, HOLDING THREE OF THE TEN SICK OTTERS 
BROUGHT TO THE HOSPITAL RECENTLY FOR TREATMENT 


HE unusual occurs daily at the 

Angell Memorial Hospital, as you 
would imagine. Staff veterinarians have 
become accustomed to caring for nearly 
all of Nature’s dumb creatures, ranging 
from the tiny humming bird to circus 
elephants. 

Nevertheless, a stir of amazement ran 
through the hospital at the opening of 
“Be Kind to Animals” week when a man 
arrived from Homer, Minnesota, with 
10 sick otters—10 very sick otters. Most 
hospital attendants had never seen one 
otter before, let alone 10. 

Their owner was Emil E. Liers, who 
is probably the only known otter breeder 
and trainer in the world. It was he who 


proved that the otter, champion swimmer 
of all land animals and a wild creature 
rarely seen by man, can be trained as 
affectionate and intelligent pets. 


Mr. Liers has more than 20 of the 
fur-bearing animals on his farm in 
Minnesota, and he brought 10 of them 
to the hospital after they became in- 
fected with a stomach disorder. : The 
squirming, playful creatures proved to 
be the liveliest patients the hospital has 
had in months. 


Many of our readers might have seen 
the fine story, accompanied by unusual 
photographs in color, which appeared in 
the Saturday Evening Post last year. 
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The Pet Lamb 
Ida Cecil 


Oh, why are you always with me now, 
My little lamb, my sweet? 

The daisies nod as you skip along, 
And buttercups smile at your feet. 


Moore 


| see you again as you stood apart, 
A lonely little thing. 

What was it asked that | take you home 
On that bright morning in Spring? 


Your plaintive bleat on the soft April breeze, 
That brought no answering sign; 

Or the timid plea in those clear, gray eyes, 
As they looked up into mine? 


| ask these questions now to myself 
While | watch you gambol. And lo, 

A sunbeam, caressing your curly white fleece, 
Brings me this answer, “No,” 


“Twas the Good Shepherd's voice that 
whispered, 
As he guarded his flock from above; 
‘Won't you care for this helpless little one 
As a symbol of my love?’” 


The World’s Slowest Animal 
BENNIE BENGTSON 


O deliberate and slow in its movements 
that its name is a synonym for lazi- 
ness, the sloth is also one of the strangest 
of animals. It appears to be a freak of 
Nature, or a relic from an age now long 
gone. Living in the tropical forests of 
Central and South America, it spends 
almost its entire life upside down, cling- 
ing to the underside of the branches of 
trees. 

Captured sloths when released at the 
foot of a tree “race” away to freedom 
up the treetrunk at the tremendous rate 
of about one hundred feet an hour. On 
the ground they are helpless, for the 
long claws with which they clasp tree 
limbs are bent so far backward that they 
cannot stand upright. Besides that, of 
course, standing on their feet would be 
wrong side up to an animal whose nor- 
mal position is upside down. 

There are several varieties of sloths, 
all of them extremely deliberate of move- 
ment, but the three-toed is generally 
credited with being the champion in 
slowness. It somewhat resembles a small, 
scrawny long-legged bear. The hair is 
long, coarse, and of a grayish color 
slightly tinged with greenish. Each foot 
is equipped with three long claws shaped 
like the blade of a scythe and admirably 
adapted for attaching the sloth to its 
home beneath a branch —a position it 
maintains even when asleep. The baby 
sloths, usually one or two in number, are 
carried along on the underside of the 
mother as in a pouch. 
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Strictly a vegetarian, the three-toed 
sloth eats nothing but leaves — and to be 
even more exclusive, only the leaves of 
one tree, the cecropia. The leaves of this 
tree are very large, which is probably 
fortunate, otherwise it might starve to 
death traveling between leaves. 

If hard to see in their tree-top haunts 
amid huge leaves it would be still harder 
to hear them —for beyond a low hiss 
they make no sound. They are the most 
deliberate of animals. 

The late Dr. William T. Hornaday 
wrote of this interesting animal in his 
“American Natural History,” as follows: 

“One cannot look at a live sloth without 
thinking that Nature has but poorly 
equipped this animal to live in this mur- 
derous world. Its countenance is a pic- 
ture of complete and far-reaching stupid- 
ity, its bodily form the acme of four- 
footed helplessness. It can neither fight, 
hide, nor run away. It has no defensive 
armor, nor even spines. It is too large to 
live in a hole in a tree, and too weak to 
dig a burrow in the earth. It is too tired 
to walk on its feet, as the monkeys do, so 
throughout its queer life it hangs under- 
neath the branches of the trees in which 
it finds its food. Its feet are merely four 
hooks by which to hang. Since it feeds 
wholly upon leaves and buds, it lives in 
the tropical forests, where green leaves 
are plentiful and cheap.” 


Smith: “Don’t you enjoy listening to 
the honk of a wild goose?” 

Jones: “Not when he’s driving an 
automobile.” 
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Australia’s Most Popular 
Animals 


MABEL IRENE SAVAGE 


USTRALIA does not possess the 
wide variety of native animals and 
birds found in the other continents, nor 
has it the fierce colorful beasts that cap- 
ture the imagination. But its wildlife 
nevertheless has a distinctive quality: 
much of it is extremely primitive, a 
lingering relic of prehistoric life which 
has disappeared from other countries, 
Of all the Australian animals, the 
koala or native bear has perhaps the 
widest appeal. Except when teased or 
frightened in the extreme, they are as 
inoffensive as they look. 

Full-grown koalas are about two feet 
long and are covered with thick woolly 
fur, gray on top and yellowish white 
below. They live in certain species of 
the eucalyptus trees and, although they 
are awkward and slow on the ground, 
they are remarkably well adapted for 
climbing. They are very fastidious in 
their diet. Not only do they refuse 
everything but eucalyptus leaves, but 
even of these they will eat only 20 of 
the 600 varieties known to exist! The 
leaves apparently provide both food and 
drink; for the koala seldom drinks. 

Before white settlement began in Aus- 
tralia, koalas were plentiful in the east- 
ern and southeastern portions of the 
continent, but after the clearing of the 
eucalypt forests, which provide their 
sole refuge and sustenance, and the ex- 
tensive killing of them for their furs, 
their numbers have been greatly dimin- 
ished. Now, however, they are strictly 
protected by law, and every effort is 
being made in special sanctuaries to 
maintain them and to increase their 
numbers. 

The second best known and most popu- 
lar Australian animal is the kangaroo. 

Kangaroos are fond of company and 
are generally to be seen in “mobs.” Be- 
fore the coming of the white man, great 
herds existed all over Australia, and 
even today they are quite plentiful in 
sparsely settled areas and open forest 
country. 

Their food consists mainly of grass 
and small herbage. Although opinion 
varies among pastoralists regarding the 
amount they consume, it is generally 
conceded that their appetite, in propor- 
tion to their bulk, is unusually small. 
(The larger species of the kangaroo, the 
gray and red, average five feet in height, 
and weigh 150 to 200 pounds). 

The kangaroo is the national animal 
of Australia, and the emu and _ black 
swan are the national birds. 


Please remember the Massachusetts | 
S. P. C. A. when making your will. 
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Little Chickadee 


ALLA M. FORSTER 


A cheery bird, the Chickadee, 
Black wings and vest of gray, 
He sits aloft up in the tree, 
And chirps his happy lay. 


But he’s a worker too, you know, 
His eyes are snappy bright, 

The ugly insects catch his eye, 
Then in a sudden flight 

He dashes down to bug and flower, 
And from the silken heart, 

He gets the grubworm for his meal, 
Yes — Chickadees are smart! 


Musical Insects 


J. FRANK BROWNING 


F all the musicians of the insect world, the grass- 

hopper is probably the most talented and versatile, 

for he can play a number of different tunes. His “fiddle” 

is attached to one wing, and he uses a hind leg for the 

bow. On this leg is a row of little knob-like protuber- 

ances that give forth the raspy sound when drawn ex- 
pertly across the wing. : 

Besides being a great singer, the grasshopper is also 
the champion jumper. If a ten-year-old boy could jump 
as high for his size, he could easily leap over an eight- 
story building. 

The katydid produces his non-melodious tune with in- 
struments similar to those used by the grasshopper and 
the 17-year locust. 

The cricket, whose notes are usually pitched lower, 


- can create a greater volume of sound than most of the 


other “fiddlers” combined. Entomologists have reported 
that, sometimes, he can be heard a mile away. If man 
could make as much noise accordingly, his voice could 
be heard many hundreds of miles. 

Mother Nature intended, evidently, that these insects 
fiddle their lives away—that’s why she equipped them all 
with odd sound-producing devices. 


STARLING CARRYING MAY BEETLES TO YOUNG 


Ulysses S. Grant, the Horseman 


H. C. LAKE 


ENERAL ULYSSES S. GRANT, who was born on 
April 27, 1822, was not only a famous general but 
also a skilled horseman. 

As a toddling youngster, the neighbors often became 
alarmed to see the boy swinging from a horse’s tail 
or running between the horse’s legs. They reported 
their fears to his mother but she did not become 
alarmed for she had an intuition that Ulysses under- 
stood horses and they understood him. 

When only ten years of age, he could handle a team 
with the skill of an adult; at this early age he often 
teamed between Cincinnati and his home, a distance 
of forty miles; the youth who could ride a galloping 
colt while standing up was the envy of his playmates. 

While emphasizing Grant’s success as a military 
man, his skill as a horseman has often been overlooked. 
At the time of his graduation from West Point, his 
horsemanship was again demonstrated when seated on 
the back of his speeding horse the animal leaped over 
a bar five feet six and a half inches high, a record 
which had never been surpassed at the Academy. 

What was the secret of Grant’s success with horses? 
He never abused or tortured them although his com- 
mands were uttered with firmness and conviction. 
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Che Band of Merry or 


Junior Bumane League 


DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
ERIC H. HANSEN, Executive Vice-President 
WILLIAM A. SWALLOW, Secretary 


PLEDGE 

I will try to be kind to all living crea- 
tures and try to protect them from cruel 
usage. 

The American Humane Education So- 
ciety will send to every person who forms 
a Band of Mercy of thirty members, and 
sends the name chosen for the Band and 
the name and post-office address of the 
president who has been duly elected, special 
Band of Mercy literature and a gilt badge 
for the president. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 
Four hundred and fourteen new Bands 


of Mercy were organized during April. 
These were distributed as follows: 


New Hampshire 177 
Georgia 152 
Virginia 
Florida... 37 
Penmayiwamia .............. 2 


Total number Bands of Mercy organ- 
ized by Parent-American Society, 266,345. 


A Great Attraction 


“Fluffy” is the tortoise-shell cat at 
Miss Grace Benson’s flower shop at the 
corner of Sixth avenue and 56th street, 
New York. 

She is beautifully marked with patches 
of orange, black and cream, a snowy 
breast and soft lines of gray on her head, 
and her large eyes are so remarkable 
that Warner Brothers offered Miss Ben- 
son $15 a day if Fluffy would come and 
be their cat star. But Miss Benson re- 
fused. “I was afraid something would 


happen to her,” she said. 


“FLUFFY,” “WINDOW-DRESSING” 


OUR DUMB 


“JERRY” AT AN OREGON CAMP 


Bear Botany 
WILLIAM MACMILLAN 


O animal in all the woods is better 
grounded in the medicinal and nu- 
tritive values of roots and herbs than 
the black bear. Far from being the 
savage, blood-thirsty creature of legend 


- and story he is a pronounced vegetarian. 


And while he does undoubtedly go “na- 
tive” from time to time and eat flesh, 
his preference is for roots, berries and 
herbs. 

Being a hibernator, the Number One 
snorer of the woods, he slips into his den 
in the late autumn and proceeds to sleep 
the winter away. Unlike some animals, 
the chipmunk, for instance, he doesn’t 
store up any visible reserves of food for 
this voluntary fast but depends entirely 


on his fatty tissues. 


When he emerges in the spring, how- 
ever, gaunt and hungry, and with ter- 
ribly tender feet, he concentrates on 
bugs, beetles, grubs and ants. He is 
decidedly short-tempered just at this 
time and doesn’t care who knows it. 

Later, as summer unfolds, he turns up 
his nose at bugs and beetles and gorges 
himself on hucklebsrries, blueberries, 
fox-grapes and sweet-viburnum. He 
knows what he wants, and what is defi- 
nitely more important, exactly where to 
look for it. 

The bear has survived prehistoric ani- 
mals, like the sabre toothed tiger and 
the woolly rhinoceros, by some thirty 


ANIMALS 
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Velvet Paws — Problem Cat 
Katherine Kelly Woodley 


Sly little puss with your innocent air 

| know you're awaiting my favorite chair! 

And though | may call you Milord Velvet 
Paws 

The sofa bears witness you also have claws. 

My yarn is all knotted—for shame! Oh, for 
shame! 

You thought that | wouldn't know just who 
to blame. 

| love your soft purring, but gracious me, how 

And where did you learn that atrocious 
meow? 

You are naughty and mischievous, Velvet 
Paws, dear, 

| cannot imagine why | keep you here... 

Your manners are hopeless, but even at that 

| know that at heart you're a gentleman cat! 


thousand years, depending for his exist- 
ence all the while on his ability to find 
sustenance in small things, and his knowl- 
edge of botany. 

Unless one has actually seen a bear in 
a blueberry patch, raking down “hand- 
fuls” of the succulent berries, he cannot 
conceive how so huge a creature could 
manipulate so minute a fruit. 

As a root-digger, however, a bear is 
at his best. And he will uproot yards 
and yards of swampland in the hope of 
finding some wild arum roots, or Jack- 
in-the-pulpits. And a wild arum root, in 
case you don’t know it, is one of the 
tangiest morsels imaginable. If you 
were to bite into one you would imagine 
you had crushed a vial of sulphuric acid. 
Mr. Bruin thinks nothing of it, however, 
and smacks his lips in delight. 

The skunk cabbage, so offensive to 
many noses, sends him into raptures of 
joy. His black nose wrinkling in ecstacy, 
he devours the leaves and greedily licks 
up every last vestige of the juice. 

After that kind of bout it is only nat- 
ural for him to like bees. And how he 
does gobble them down, nests and all, no 
matter how much they buzz and sting. 

An orgy of ant-eating is likely to come 
next, by way, as it were, of dessert. 
Planting his furry legs firmly in the 
nest he licks the ants off as they come 
scurrying up his limbs. 

Acorns, too, are a favorite item of 
diet on a bear’s menu. And he knows 
better than humans where to find them. 

Not all roots are edible, of course, 
even to a bear. And the experienced 
bruin gives a wide berth to water hem- 
lock, knowing only too well that the root 
of the purple-stemmed plant is deadly 
poison. 


Answers to “How Many Reptiles,” 
published last month: Adder, alligator, 
eft, frog, iguana, newt, snake, terrapin, 
toad, tortoise, turtle, viper. ; 
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OBEDIENT IF TRE 


Burden-Bearer of the Desert 
H. LEWIS CLARK 


_ Creator must have been in rather 
a jovial mood when he combined a 
rather heavy body, a back with two 
humps on it, long, slender legs, a long 
neck and a small head. From such a 
jig-saw assortment emerged the camel, 
The Ship of the Desert, a faithful, eco- 
nomical beast of burden. 

The people who live on the borders of 
the deserts and travel over them are 
called Arabs and their greatest comfort 
and best friend is the camel. No other 
beast of burden can do what it does. 

It seems to have been especially created 
for use on the desert. Its breast, knees 
and insteps are covered with thick, hard 
skin and the bottom of its toes are pro- 
tected by a hard callous sole which 
enables it to walk on loose sand, over 
which neither an elephant nor horse 
could travel. Its eyes are protected by 
a double lid from the flying sand and it 
is able to see at a long distance. 

Another great asset of the camel is 
that it eats so little. It will carry a heavy 
load for many miles every day on a diet 
of a few handfuls of dates and grain. It 
can go without water for eight or ten 
days at a time, being provided with a 
bag in its paunch which contains a re- 
serve store for future drinking. It fills 
this bag after it has satisfied its imme- 
diate thirst at a fountain or pool. 

The camel knows the voice of its driver 
and is docile and obedient so long as it 
is not overloaded, but if too heavy a 
load has been placed on its back it will 
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refuse to rise, strike with its 
head and utter lamentable cries. 

The training of the camel as a 
beast of burden begins in its 
fourth year when it is taught to 
kneel and to rise at a given 
signal and then is gradually 
trained to bear _ increasingly 
heavy loads. 

.These vary in weight from 
500 to 1,000 pounds, according 
to the variety of animal em- 
ployed, for there are almost as 
many breeds of the Arabian 
camel as there are of the horse. 

Camel is also the name of the 
single-humped Central Asia ani- 
mal which is shorter legged and 
a more ponderous beast than 
the Arabian species. It is also 
called dromedary. It grows an 
enormously long and thick win- 
ter coat which is shed in the 
spring like a blanket. The hair 
is woven into a variety of stuffs 
used by the Arabs for clothing, 
rugs and covering for their 
tents. It was in a raiment of 
camel’s hair that John the Bap- 
tist appeared as a preacher. 

That the camel is one of the 
earliest animals to be domesticated is evi- 
dent from the Scripture and in those days 
was considered a part of a man’s wealth. 
Six thousand camels were said to have 
been a part of the wealth of the patri- 
arch Job. 

Camels formed a part of the gift which 
Pharoah presented to Abraham and it 
was to a company of Ishmaelites travel- 
ing from Gilead to Egypt on camels 
laden with spice that Joseph was sold 
by his brothers. 


Cats engaged in keeping down mice 
and rats in British warehouses will re- 
ceive a ration of powdered milk, and the 
Minister of Food announces an allotment 
of $4,234,077 for their “upkeep,” says 
the Boston Globe. 


Among the teachings of this war is 
the lesson of our dependence upon ani- 
mals. Recognition of their rights and 
gratitude for their services are apparent 
today as never before. 
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Liberal Annuity Rates 
ADVANTAGES 


No coupons to clip, no papers to sign and 
mail. You simply receive your checks at 
stated intervals—that’s all there is to it. 


Annuity agreements are frequently used 
to provide for one’s or another’s future 
years. ; 


It is no experiment. There is no anxiety. 
No fluctuations in rate of income. No 
waste of your estate by a will contest. 


* * * * 


A pamphlet giving necessary information 
gladly sent upon request. 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A., or the 
American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


The management of our invested funds is 
a guarantee of the security of these Life 
Annuities. 


Our Dumb Animals 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. Boston Office: 180 Longwood Av- 
enue. Address all communications to Boston. 


TERMS 


One dollar per year. Postage free to any part of 
the world. 


All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office en- 
title the sender to membership in either of our two 
Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS 8. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Active Annual $10 00 

Associate Life 50 00 Associate Annual 5 00 

Sustaining Life 20 00 Annual 1 00 
Children’s $0 75 


Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBERT 
A. POLLARD, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston. 


AGENTS, to take orders for Our Dumb Animals, 
are wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are 
offered. 


EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the 
articles with or without credit. 


MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of about 300 words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts longer 
than 500 words nor verse in excess of twenty-four 
lines. The shorter the better. All manuscripts should 
be typewritten and an addressed envelope with full 
return postage enclosed with each offering. 


Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 

In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of 
our Society is ‘“‘The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals’; that it is the second incorporated (March, 
1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the coun- 
try, and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 

Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital, should, nevertheless, be made to the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals “for the use 
of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital,” as the Hospital is not incor- 
porated but is the property of that Society and is conducted by it. 

FORM OF BEQUEST 

I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals (or to the American Humane Education Society), the sum 
dollars, (or, if other property, describe the property). 
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UNKINDNESS TO ANIMALS 


ANGELO PATRI 


T SEEMS odd to have to speak to children about being kind 
to animals. Why should they be unkind? Why are not all 
children kind to the animals they meet, friendly to those who are so 
friendly to them? It seems to me there must be something wrong with 
children, who are old enough to know kindness from unkindness, gentle- 
ness from cruelty but who hurt helpless creatures purposely. Seems to 
me a doctor ought to look such children over to see what ails them. 


How about a boy who gets his BB gun out to shoot a cat who is sun- 
ning herself on the wall of her own garden? The cat is a family pet and 
has never done anything to make this boy want to hurt her, yet he shoots 
and wounds her and the poor thing hides away from those who want to 
help her. Imagine how the poor thing suffers lying in the brush with 
the ache of the wound growing worse by the minute, this gentle pet 
who has been accustomed to affection and care. 


What about the boy who forgets to feed his dog? He ate his own 
dinner and never offered Fido a crumb. He meant to give him his din- 
ner when he had finished his own, but his chum whistled for him, and 
he raced off, and poor Fido went hungry until night time, when the 
boy’s mother noticed the actions of the dog and fed him. A gentleman, 
another name for a good American citizen, feeds his horse, his dog, his 
cattle before he feeds himself, always. He makes his helpless friends 
comfortable before he seeks his own comfort, because he knows that he 
can always get about and do for himself, while they cannot. They de- 
pend on him, and he does not betray their trust. 


Birds are so lovely, and so helpless in the face of cruelty one wonders 
that anybody could be found on earth with the desire to hurt them. 
Yet people who would scorn to be cruel to a dog or a horse shoot the 
birds and leave them to die lingering deaths of their wounds with never 
a thought of their cruelty. Good sportsmen are careful about this, but 


there are too many that are not good sportsmen, shooting at anything 
that flies, hit or miss. 


All living things are related in intelligence. The dog feels for his 
master, is attached to him deeply, suffers when he suffers and rejoices 
in his gladness. The horse loves his people, works faithfully for them, 
carries them over the rough places, shields them with his life. The cats 
and the birds that belong to the house, the birds and the small creatures 
of the fields and the woods, all are related to us. When they are hurt, 
we are hurt spiritually and materially. 


—Courtesy of Boston Herald 
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